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Part 7. 


SANDALS OF THE AMERICAN ABOR- 
IGINES* 

Passing the moccasin, the student arrives 
at the land of the sandal, just on the south- 
ern boundary of Colorado and Utah. Here 
he encounters two radically different types 
of sandals; the one now in common use 
throughout Latin America, having, as in 
Japan, a single toe string between the first 
and the second toe, and the older, aborig- 
inal, and now quite disused type having a 
toe loop or two toe strings, one between 
1 and 2, the other between 3 and 4. 

The sole of the Cliff Dweller’s, the Utah 
man’s, the New Mexican mound and cave 
man’s sandal, as may be seen by the plate, 
is of vegetable fiber, Indian hemp (Apocy- 
num), yucca of many species, and henequen 
sisal or agave (Ixtli). 

For the most part, they are rights and 
lefts, but not a few of them that are built 
on a warp are quadrilateral. In texture 
they are either in corded weaving, with 
warp and weft variously treated; or if the 
material be coarser, they are in wickerwork, 
or they are plaited or woven diagonally, 
but one and all have a toe loop or string 
that pierces the sole in two places and pass 
es up between toes 1 and 2, and 8 and 4. 
This forms the basis of a lacing, and is var 
iously treated, but a description of the fig- 
ures will make the matter perfectly plain. 

Figure 1 (upper left) of the plate is from 
a Cliff Dwelling in Arizona (Cat. No. 13,- 
14, Museum of the University of Penn- 
svivania). The warp and weft are of a 
fiber strongly resembling that of Apocynum 
Cannabinum. The weft is finely spun, laid 
close, colored in narrow stripes, and on the 

*The plate illustrating this paper and descrip- 
tions of the figures are reprinted from the author's 


“Pr mitive Trave! and Transportation” forming part 
of the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1894 


Single Copies, 15 Cents 
Annual Subscription, $1.50 


under side the meshes are caught into a 
continuous loop or coil of coarser thread, 
making that part more durable. At the 
front the projecting ends of the warp are 
concealed in a continuous braiding of a 
single thong of buckskin. Two _ perfora- 
tions show where the toe loop came 
through. Unfortunately, this part is want- 
ing, but the rest of the lacing down to the 
ankle loops and up over the heel, returning 
to the knot on the instep, make the whole 
treatment plain 

In the collection of Mrs. T. T. Childs, 
of Washington, is a sandal woven in wicker 
pattern from a two-ply twine of Apocynum. 
The heel strap and lacing are administered 
precisely as in Fig. 1, but the loop in front, 
of agave fiber twined, seems to have in- 
cluded the first and second toes. This is 
an uncommon form of toe loop. The under 
side of this sandal also is worthy of study, 
for the weaver has tied single knots in her 
cord all around the under margin, and also 
at proper places under the heel and under 
the ball of the foot where the strain woutd 
come. This ingenious device stands for 
the hob-nails in peasants’ shoes of more ad 
vanced peoples. The se lvage of the Childs 
specimen is formed by an ingenious turn 
ing-in of the twines in the course of the 
weaving or plaiting. A woven hee 
somewhat turned up. 


l also is 

big. 2 (upper right) is froma Cliff Dwell 
ing in Arizona (Cat. No. 13.015, Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania), and is 
perfect in all its parts, which are four—the 
sole, the toe loop, the heel loop and the 
lacing. The sole is of yucca leaf (Yucca 
Angustifolia), woven or plaited diagonally, 
and needs no explanation. The toe loop 1s 
a separate part, gathered at its ends into 
the texture of the sole, and is double. The 
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heel loop is precisely like it, caught into the 
margin under the ankles and hooked over 
the heel. The lacing starts from the in 
step, and from this point makes three loops 
to-wit, about the toe string and about each 
side of the heel string, returning to the 
starting point, where it is knotted. 

Fig. 3 (lower left) is of yueca fiber 
coarsely plaited, from a cave near Silve 
Citv, New Mexico (Cat. No. 45,609, U.S 
N. M.). All the lacing above is in one 
continuous string, starting on the back of 
the toes, passing down through the sol 


and up, where a single knot is tied Phe 


long end then makes an excursion to t! 
ankle loops and around tl 
back to the single knot over the toes, wher 
an additional square knot is tied. The treat- 


ment at the heel cannot be made out. ow 


ie heel, coming 


ing to the torn condition of the specimen 

hig. 4, from a Cliff Dwelling in Arizona 
(Cat. No. 13,016, Museum of the Unive: 
sity of Pennsylvania), is of shredded yucca 
fiber lhe under side shows the structur: 
better. There is a warp of four ropes, and 
the weft is woven into this like wicker, all 
the loose ends being purposely left long 
on top to afford a soft bed for the foot. The 
great majority of Japanese straw sandals 
happen to be woven in precisely the same 
manner, only in Japan the loose ends are 


1e 


cut off underneath. All the lacing is gone 
from this splendid specimen save the well 


defined toe loop. 


In studving a large collection of shoes in 
the National Museum, in Cambridge, New 
York and Philadelphia, | discovered, first, 
that the sandal with a single string between 
the first and second toe, found in various 
parts of Latin America, is an intrusion, and 
whenever one of them is discoverd in a 
cemetery, as at Ancon, l’eru, it always be 
longs to post-contact times. This same 
sandal originally seems to have belonged 
to the brunette Caucasian and to the Tar 
tar people. It was worn by the Romans 
and the Greeks, the Semites and Hamites, 
and has been spread by Mohammedans 
throughout Africa and parts of Asia. The 
interesting facts, however, are that this 
same footgear, together with the stilted 
sandal and the divided stocking, also oc 
curs universally in Japan, but not in Korea, 
China or Manchuria. 

Heinrich Winckler has lately shown that 
the Japanese language has Tartar elements, 


and this statement of his is confirmed by me 
by the fact that the Japanese sandal also is 
borrowed from western Asia. In America, 
the Iskimo wears a boot; the northern 
tribes wear high moccasins or gaiters: the 
tribes of the United States east of the coast 


range, wear low moccasins; the coast tribes 


trom Alaska southward, living under the 
influence of the warm currents of the Pa- 
cihe, go barefooted to a larg extent In 
the arid region of the United States, ex 
tending trom Utah to the Mlexican bound 
arv, sandals wert orn as detense against 
rocks and thorny plants, and thi Se 

tends from that area southward to the ec 

fines of Chik Phe most rude type is simp 


ly a piece Ol raw! icle slashe d around the mat 


gin and drawn up and at the foot in 
the form of a dis] When drv this shoe pre 
serves tlie orm OF the ”) ihe s« mid 
t pe iii the mos nterest go s gen th\ 
woven fron ewetable fiber ly ver x 
Woven Irom vegcectabik De! } ¢ ( y ex 
ample that | have seen, in place of the sin 
gle toe string, there is a loop, or there ‘ 
two strings which enclose the second and 
the third tox This was universal in abor 
iginal times, and on every piece of potters 
and on every statue that | have examined 


the same form of sandal occurs 
Now, the Cliff Dwellers are to me thi 
| 1 
most interesting of the southwestern people 


becaus« no exampk of the singh toe string 


has vet been seen by me tro i Cliff Dwell 
ing, and | have inquired of the Curators 
of the other great sculls | ed 
States, each one i whor iss Ss le I t 
he hac not > | Ss collect 1) ~ i] 1? 
the Chiff Dwellers mad BS. World 
typ 
I have scovered t tt ( 

tween the American sandal and the Iro 
pean introductions his discovery was 
not made in the s ulled un 1 ted 


1? } +} lyver 
cemetery at \n on, Peru, because ( ) 


ils there were cde ledly m ed t S 
there re ancient bo es bo eS ce < 

at the time of the Conquest, and burials 
of very much more recent times, 1n one f 


which a page of a Spanish book, printed in 
the seventeenth century, was unearthed 
Mvy sandals are from Arizona and Utah in 
the Cliff Dwellings, from which no one 
has ever taken a single specimen showing 
contact with the white man 

Oris T. MASON 
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BOBBIN OR SPOOL-SHAPED IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

The writer wishes to direct the atten- 
tion of the readers of The Antiquarian to a 
class of very curious and interesting oval- 
shaped, longitudinally perforated and elab- 
orately decorated objects, called because of 
their form “Spools or Bobbins.” The 
greater number of them so far discovered 
are made from stone. A few of clay have 
also been found, notably in Florida. 
While they appear to be more numerous 
in America, far-away Europe has also pro- 
duced them. This simplicity of form from 
both hemispheres causes Mr. Thomas Wil- 
son, Curatorof the Department of Prehis- 
toric Anthropology,U.S.National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., to say on page 975, of 
his great and admirable work, “The Swas- 
tika*: “We have already seen how an in- 
crease in the number of correspondences 
between obiects from distant countries in- 
creases the weight of their evidence in favor 
of contact or communication between the 
peoples. If it should be found upon com- 
parison that the bobbins on which thread 
isto be wound * * *_ had been in use 
during prehistoric times in two hemis- 
pheres, it would add to the evidence of con- 
tact or communication.” He also tells us 
that the United States National Museum 
contains a series of these objects from Eu- 
rope, numbering about a dozen, one found 
at Corento and the remainder picked up at 
Bologna, in Italv. He figures two of them 
in his work. One of them is without dec- 
oration. The smaller has engraved 
upon each end three parallel, dotted inci- 
sions, so as to form a cross of Greek de- 
sign. 

From what he says above it is manifest 
that he believes they were used in the art 
of weaving. He further 
“Related to the bobbins is the art of weav- 
ing and it is perfectly susceptible of demon- 
stration that this art was practiced in the 
two hemispheres in pheristoric times. 
Woven fabrics have been found in the Swiss 
lake dwellings, in Scandinavia. and in nearly 
all parts of Europe. They belonged to the 


him the Smithsonian Rep 
ynal Museum, in which the 
quotes 


says, page 977: 


of ¢ 


®* The writer has befor 
} U. S. Nati 


s incorporated 


ibove 


work from which he 
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Neolithic and Bronze ages.” Remains of 
textile art have been taken from mounds 
and graves in the United States and the 
objects to be figured and described later 
on were, perhaps, as he says, often used 
in the manufacture of cloth. Not all ar- 
chaeologists believe as does Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Gerard Fowke, in his paper on “Stone 
Art,” to be found in the “Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the Buerau of Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., p. 125, says: “Relics of 
spool-shaped, probably ornamental, rather 
than industrially useful, are not uncom- 
mon in copper, though very rare in stone.” 
He figures one of these objects, which is 
without ornamentation, is made of sand- 
stone, and was found with a similar imple- 
ment, marked with copper stains, with 
two skeletons found lying face downward in 
opposite directions. With it were also 
found a shell pin and a pipe of clay*. In 
the collection of American antiquities be- 
longing to the University of the State of 
Ohio, at Columbus, are a few of these rare 
and pretty implements. The figures pre- 
duced below show the form and ornamen- 





tation of one of them, and of several in the 
collection of J. W. Tweed of Ripley, Ohio. 
Fig. 1 is made of a fine-grained sandstone, 
and nicely pulished. Both ends are 
slightly defaced, not enough, how- 
ever. to destroy any of the _ lines. 
It is about and three-quarter 
inches high, and its greatest diameter at 
each of the oval ends is about the same 
in measurement. Its perforation, which is 
in the direction of its length, measures in 
diameter about three-eigths of an inch. 
On one of the ends is to be seen the form 
of a Greek cross, two wings of which are 


one 
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composed of five, unevenly-placed, incised 
lines, while the remaining wings have but 





Fic, 2 


4 of these lines similarly placed( Fig.2).The 
hole is in the center of the cross, around 
which are carved lines to form two quad- 
rangles, one within the other. From the 
perforation at the opposite end, extending 
to the periphery of the bobbing are cut 
into it on two sides, two triangles, about 
seven-eighths of an inch long, of scalene 
form, inside of which are engraved in the 
one, six horizontal lines, and seven in the 





—_ 


other, extending from base to apex, as 
seen in Figure 38. The remaining space 
on each side of the aperture contains two 
small rings or circles, in the center of which 
is a minute projection. The rings are 
placed opposite the perforation, but at un- 
equal distances. 

One of the sides of the bobbin is cov- 
ered with zigzag lines, so engraved as to 
form a St. Andrew’s cross, which extends to 
both ends of the object. Around it, with- 
out a break, extend four lines, two of which 
are placed near to each other. On the op- 
posite face is added an extra line which, 
with the others, are zig-zag. Cut into one 
end are five circles; in the center are five 
similar rings, and at the opposite end six 


are to be seen. They are all about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and have the 
usual protruberance. The decoration cov- 
ering the object is nicely executed. It was 
found near Tranquility, Adams County, 
Ohio, by Dr. Gaston, about 1875. 

Others in the museum of the University 
are also prettily decorated, but of different 
patterns. Not alone did the aborigine dec- 
orate his person and that which was worn 
by him, but even his implements and or- 
naments came in for their share of his 
easthetic work. 
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Fic. 4--J. W. Tweep CoLiectTion. 


In connection with these so-called spools 
or bobbins may be mentioned the class 
of curious top or cone-shaped implements, 
made of stone, and more often of terra- 
cotta. They, too, are perforated, those of 
clay being hollow, often having inside of 
them a little ball of the same material. Of 
these, two nicely adorned are in the writer's 
collection. They are very often prettily 
decorated and are called whorls. Upon 
many of them have been placed the cross 
in the form of the Swastika, Greek or St. 
Andrew’s. Dr. Schlieman found many of 
them in his excavations at Troy, and in his 
interesting and learned work, “Troy and Its 
Remains,” figures many on twenty-nine 
plates. Dr. Wilson shows many of them 
in his work before alluded to, which were 
obtained from the Swiss lake dwellings 
Sweden and Italy, made from stone and 
terra-cotta and perforated. Some of them 
are quite plain, while others, especially 
those from Italy, show much decoration; 
also from Mexico, Nicaragua and Colom- 
bia, South America. Those owned by the 
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all found in Colombia. These 


Were 


whorls are mentioned in this paper because 


with the bobbin-shaped 


objects, were used in spinning and weay 
o he writer again quotes Dr. Wil 
in his great work before men 

vs on p N66 These are cs 

S prehistoric utensils, and are to 
in every part of the world wher 

ibitants were sufficiently cultured 

e twisted thread or cords, whether 

ting or hshing, games textile fab 
verings, either for themselves, 

tents, or other purposes. In western 


\sia, all of Europe, in the pueblos of Nort! 
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in distant and widely-separated countries 


affords a certain amount of presumptive 


evidence of migrations of peoples from 


to another, or of contact or 


them. If the 


one country 
communication between 
people did not themselves migrate and sei 
the spindle 


tle the taking 


whorls and other objects with them, then 


new country, 


the spindle-whorl itself, or the knowledge 


of how to make and use it, must in some 


over to the 


1 
} 


ther wav have gotten new 


0) 


country.’’ 

Phis argument of migration, contact or 
communication does not rest solely on the 
similarity of the whorls in the distant coun 


but equally on the fact of spinning 


tries, 


thread from the fiber; and this argument 


is re-enforced by the similarity of the opera 
with which 


tion and of the tool or machin 


it was done lt has been said elsewhere 


that the probability of communication be 
tween widely-separated peoples by migra 
tion or contact depended for its value as 


evidence, in some degree, upon the cor 
respondence or similarity of the object con- 
and that this value increased with 


sidered, 
he number of items of correspondence, 
similaritv, the extent of 


itty 


the closeness of 


the occurrence, and the ulty of its per 


formance. A. F. BERLIN. 


Allentown, Pa. 


lhe Channel Islands, off the Santa Bar- 
bara coast of California, that are little mor 
than bleak patches of rock and sand, are 
marvelously rich im Archaeological and 
thnological remains of the peculiar tribe, 

r tribes, of Indians who inhabited them as 
ecently as sixtv vears ago Cheir custom 
seems to have been to bur, witl the dead, 
aD deposit on the grave. all the earthly pos 
sessions of the deceased, with profuse offer 
i¢s bestowed by relatives and friends. A 


interest of Harvard 
and Leland Stanford, Ir. Universities, have 


been for two or three months making a thor- 


party of scientists in the 


h exploration of the Islands with very 


‘) y 
in 


satisfactory results 
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HIDERY-GUILL-RHAY, OR INDIAN 
TOBACCO. 


Up to about 1877, from far down in the 
dim and distant past, the Indian tribes of 
northern British Columbia and southern 
Alaska, I have reasons for believing, used 
as a stimulant what was known to civili- 
zation as “Indian tobacco.” Its use ap- 
pears to have been discontinued by the 
mainland tribes long before it was amongst 
the Hidas of Queen Charlotte’s Island. 
Our tobacco took its place among all the 
tribes in time because it could be had 
already prepared, whereas, with the Indian 
article a deal of labor was necessary before 
it was fit for use. 

This substance, although named tobacco, 
was not made from that plant at all; but 
from the seeds of a certain tree or plant, 
and lime, mixed together in certain pro- 
portions and pounded into a paste in a 
mortar. When ready for use a piece was 
taken and rolled between the hands until 
the shape and size of a boy’s marble. When 
used, it was sometimes chewed, but oftener 
kept inside the cheek of the person using 
it. It was quite a narcotic, and had the 
same effect on the system as that produced 
by tobacco. 

When in use certain persons grew it and 
sold it to others. The last individual to 
grow it and use it was an old woman who 
died at Gumsherd, Queen Charlotte’s Is- 
land, B. C., about the year 1877. 

The lime they used was generally made 
of sea shells, burned and then pounded in 
a mortar until reduced to a powder. The 
seeds or nuts having been rubbed into a 
paste, the lime powder was added, and the 
whole mass again pounded until thoroughly 
mixed. 

Che species of tree or plant that pro- 
duced these seeds or nuts seems to be lost 
beyond recovery. The tree produced a nut 
or ball like that of the poppy, which was 
full of seeds. The Malays use the seeds of 
the Beetel nut, pounded into a paste mixed 
with lime, which they use in the same man 
ner as this is used by our Hidas, by chew- 
ing or simply keeping in the mouth be 
tween the teeth and the cheek. Whether 
it was the Beetel nuts or poppy seeds that 
our Indians used, I cannot say. The fol 


lowing fact appears to favor the opinion that 
it was the latter. A friend of mine, Mr. R. 
H. Hall, of the Hudson Bay Company's 
service, attempting to discover the identity 
of the plant that bore the seeds used, drew 
a picture of the poppy plant with its leaves, 
flowers and seed-balls shown, and this he 
asked an old Indian woman to look at and 
see if she knew what it was. As soon as 
she saw it she said she recognized it as the 
Indian tobacco plant. In 1894 I tried a 
similar experiment, but with different re- 
sult. I found a poppy in full bloom in an 
old garden, and showed it also to an old 
Indian woman, asking her if that was the 
Indian tobacco plant. She answered at 
once: “No; that is only a poppy.” 

The following isits traditional history pre- 
sented by the natives here. Before the In- 
dians came to the Islands of Queen Char 
lotte’s Sound, their country was far to the 
north and west, in or near to Alaska. There 
the climate was warm and guill-rhay plant 
grew to be a tall tree which they had to 
climb in order to obtain its seeds or nuts 
for use. After living there for many years, 
for some reason not given in this account, 
they all moved further south in Alaska. 
In the hurry and confusion of the removal 
they forgot to secure a supply of the guill- 
rhay seeds to the very last. In order then 
to continue a supply of this very important 
article a boy, or young man, with his bow 
and arrows, shot down a number of the 
balls from a tree; and these they planted at 
their new abode in Alaska, and then on the 
Queen Charlotte's Islands. 

(wing to the climatic changes this tree, 
from being tall and large, became a mere 


shrub long before it ceased to be culti 
vated. Such ts the tradition. The ques- 
tion now is, What then was this plant? 
Was it a poppy; or was it a Beetel nut? If 


the latter, it is very strange how people so 
widely separated as are the Malays and the 
Hidas should have the same plant and use 
its seeds in the same manner. 

While recently classifving a collection of 
curios, | noticed four little stone mortars, 
in each of which was a white substance ad 
hering to its bottom. Scraping this out 
with my knife, I tested it with nitric acid 
and found it to be lime. These mortars 
were some of the antiquities belonging to 
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the older Hidas of Queen Charlotte’s Is- tobacco; and.am now very sorry that I did 

lands > not at that time become more interested 
During the greater part of 1869 and 1870 — in it and learn more of its nature and his- 

| resided there among those Indians and _ tory. James Draws. 


have seen them using this so-called Indian Victoria, B. C 


EFFIGY MOUNDS NEAR ROCAFORD, (ILLINOIS. 


| think on Section 16 it is, in New Mil- the effigy is 30 feet wide and 25 feet in 
rd township, of Winnebago county, IIL, width at the attachment of the hind legs. 
Che elevation of the figure above the gen- 
eral surface of the ground is at the should- 
ers five feet, gradually tapering to noth- 


are situated two effigy mounds that | do 


not remember to have seen described in 


print. They are on the sandy, loam soil jng at the end of the tail. Each foot is 
of the Rock river bottom, a hundred rods seventeen feet in diameter at its broadest 
south of that beautiful and historic stream, — part. 

and five miles south of the city of Rock Che smaller mound, No. 1, measures 
erage height of the level bot 110 ft. inlength. Its front paws are 55 ft. 
nan here is. | shocid env. thirty feet abon ipart, and the hind ones 57 feet. Its body, 
e river at the ordinary stage at the junction of the front legs, is 30 feet 
Semen tort rods northeast of ide, and in length 60 feet, the tail being 
wns e cul ov feet long. Its feet are fourteen feet 
a field. in which © diameter; and its elevation the same as 
' f their relics. ¢ is = No. 2, five feet high at head, tapering down 
oes. arrow 1 ts. drills, to the ground at the tip of the tail. The, 
\Mlanv pieces of lead ore and- are headed in the same direction, to the 
pper have " ian been picke up southwest, the smaller one ten rods south- 
Stillfarther to the northeast. about West of the other. West of No. 2 are four 
lc is the site of another of their Ordinary mounds, as shown in the cut, two 
: which, in a spot not more oblong and two circular in shape, no doubt 
in acre in extent. | have found contemporaneous with, and thrown up by, 
indred flint war points. all the same [ndians who built the effigies. 

. . This lare number of arrow None of them have been explored. 


dozen, uniform in shape and ma 
1 } } | + } 
| ! yere evidenti' manutactured - 
i i A f~ 
A 
+] —— . . litt } " oe, —, 


. ot round was littered KS —— 
e | f flint. From this SS 
so recovered many fragments of a 
S i] pieces oO} hamme ed ] j 
more hammer-stones, besides / 
ts, drills and perforators, and a / 
probabl ‘ st there bv the \ / 
s of the more recent 1ron age 4 
y return to the emblematic mounds Jar fom near the Effigy Mounds 
panving cut well illustrates their l'ragments of pottery ware are very com 
ve positions No. 2, the mon here about the old fields and village 
oes e, is 192 feet long, the body be sites, but very few entire vessels have ever 
¢ 77 feet, and the tail 115 feet in extreme been recovered. This spring, after the 
engtl In front, from one fore foot to freshets had laid open an ancient Indian 
ther, is 62 feet: and the hind feet stretch grave, | found the upper half of a large, 
each other a distance of 60 feet. finely-finished jar; the water having car- 


\cross the b xlv. rust be hind the front legs, ried awa\ the lower part of it. Across the 
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Effigy Mounds near 


measures eight and a half inches, 
and in depth it must have been fully eleven 
or twelve inches. It was badly broken, 
but by patient work | succeeded in restor 
ing it as represented in the accompanying 
cut. Its stvle of ornamentation is some 
what peculiar, having its surface all over 
corrugated ‘or roughened, and only em 
bellishea by the indented scallops around 
the mouth, and the very 
regularly curved lines, also indented to the 
depth of the sixteenth of an inch, and three 
sixteenths of an inch in width. 

GEORGE STEVENS 


successit mm ¢ if 


Kishwaukee, II. 

Note. The foregoing 
Stevens, descriptive of the two remark 
able totemic mounds, will be enhanced in 
interest by the following reference to the 
Antiquities of Winnebago County, Illinois, 
in Vol. V, of the Illinois Geological Sur 
vey Reports, written by Hon. James Shaw 
then Assistant State Geologist and 
judge of the Mt. Carroll (Ills.) Circuit 
Court: “But the most common objects of 
interest to the Antiquarian are the mounds, 
in common speech, thought to be of In- 
dian origin. The mound-bvilders, who 
ever they were, once swarmed in these val- 
leys and woodlands, sat down upon every 
picturesque spot along the streams, and 
left their mound-builded structures as me- 
morial monuments of their busy lives. We 
shall not, in this place, discuss their age or 
their origin, but simply describe some of 
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the most prominent Ones noticed in this 
county they do not belong to its geo 
ogv, but they are matters of great int 
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est to thoughtful men e antiquarian 
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and archaeologist, if not geologist, are la 
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boring in a field close bordering upon thx 
] 4 ] +1, I alere ‘ , 
domain of that earth-delving scienc: 


lhree classes of these mounds were n 


ticed and examined. ‘There 
mon round mound, from ten to fifteen fee 
in diameter, and from two and a half to 
five feet high. Mounds of this description 
are very numerous. 
of them on the banks of the 
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Chere is a large group 
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six or seven miles below Rockford. At 
many other places along this stream they 
exist mm scattered groups. On the north 


limits ot 
above tl 


bank of the river, within the city 
Rockford, and distance 
bridge on Main street, several larg: 
are preserved in private 
But the locality where they are met 
with in greatest numbers is on the banks 
the Kishwaukee, in the southeastern part 
of the county, near the confluence of the 
two streams of that name. Scores of them 
are scattered about here, and scores more 
have been nearly obliterated by the sac 
riligious ploughshares of the white man. 
The oblong-shaped mound is of much rarer 
occurrence. At the locality in Rockford 
already alluded to, there is a verv remark 
able one. It is one hundred and thirty 
feet long, about twelve feet wide at the 
base, and three or four feet high. 


a short 
Ones 


grounds of citi 


Zens. 
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Near by this one is a mound of the third 
class, or those having a fanciful resem- 
blance to some form of animal life. In 
Rockford it is known as the “Turtle 
Mound.” But it resembles an alligator 
with its head cut off more than it does a 
turtle. We give its dimensions: Whole 
length, one hundred and fifty feet; width, 
upposite forelegs, filty feet; width, opposite 
hind legs, thirty-nine feet; length of tail, 
from a point opposite hind legs to end of 
tail, one hundred and two teet; length, 
from a point opposite hind to a point op- 
posite fore legs, thirty-three feet; distance 
irom opposite fore legs to where neck 
should begin, fifteen feet. 

These measurements were not made 
with exactness, but are simply paced-off 
guesses. The figure lies up and down the 
river, on a line almost north and south, the 
tail extending northward. The body rises 
into a mound as high as a standing man. 
he feet and tail gradually extend into a 
green sward, growing less distinct and un- 
definable, until they cannot be distinguished 
from the surrounding sod. The measure- 
ments across the body at the legs include 
those appendages, which are only a few feet 


he efhgy, whether of alligator, lizard or 

turtle, seems to be headless, and no depres- 

sion in the surrounding soil would indicate 

hat the materials out of which it is con- 
t 


ed were obtained in its immediate 


nit 
t is a curious structure, and one would 
e to know its true historv as he looks 


its partially defaced form. What were 


its uses, and who builded its uncouth ani 


il proportions, mav be better answered 
bv the researches of the antiquarians than 


the speculations of the geologist.” 
We venture the suggestion, in explana- 
tion of the headless appearance of this class 
of totem effigies, that the structure intended 
to represent the head of the reptile may 
have been constructed of wood and bark, 
yr other perishable materials, and served 
perhaps as the council house or temporary 
repository of the dead, of the gems, or for 
the residence of its chief or prinicpal medi- 
cine man Editor. )§ 


THE HOPEWELL GROUP. 
WARREN KING MOOREHEAD. 
(Contnued.) 


Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, and Dr. Thomas Wilson, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, both visited 
Camp Hopewell before the disks were 
shipped, and expressed their surprise at the 
importance and extent of the discovery. 
oth gentlemen have made a special study 
of the flaking and chipping of implements, 
and gave it as their opinion that many 
thousands of the nodules were broken and 
partially worked in order to produce the 
8,000 disks. Mr. Holmes stated that four in 
five nodules contained flaws or seams which 
would render the fashioning of perfect disks 
an impossibility. 

Che finely chipped circular disk shown in 
the upper part of Fig. VII (to the left 
of the shouldered spear head) was undoubt- 
edly a finished implement, but we question 
whether the great majority of the disks are 
complete. 

We think the mound to have been a place 
of storage, where the natives living within 
the enclosure kept material to be subse- 
quently worked into implements. Flint 
freshly taken from the earth is much more 
easily worked than that which has been 
lving exposed to the air for a long time. 
he aborigines were undoubtedly aware of 
this fact. 

Nos. 3 and 5 seem to have been disturbed 
b Squier & Davis. They contained one or 
two objects of copper, an altar, some pot 
tery fragments and bones. 

No. 16 yielded nothing of importance. 
l'rom surface indications the village site 
about it was thickly populated. 

In the case of Mound No. 1 there is no 
elevation to mark where it stood, but from 
Squier & Davis and also our field searching, 
we decided that the spot upon which many 
beautiful carved bones, fragments of dis- 
coidals and ornaments were found, was the 
correct site. That spot is near “Dug Hole,” 
and is marked on Squier & Davis’ map. 
\n old soldier who had earnestly begged for 
work, but who was unable to use the shovel, 
was set to work with a hand trowel for six 
weeks. He confined his explorations to a 
circle of 100 yards in diameter, finding sev- 
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eral score of beautifully decorated frag- 


ments, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. (Fig. VIII.) Please observe the de- 





signs and execution of the carvings. They 
are as fine in detail as those upon the en- 
graved shells from Tennessee and Missouri. 
Mr. Jack Bennett, our artist, said of them: 


“These carved traceries or engravings 
upon bone, even in fragmentary state, 
evince an artistic aptitude much beyond the 
mineral and vegetable stain, and, by their 
almost microscopic delicacy of execution 
and unfaltering precision of line work, show 
a high degree of manual skill. Though 
some are undoubtedly portions of barbaric 
and desultory design and unsystematic ap- 
plication of indefinite ideas, others bespeak 
’ a clearly conceived idea, a definite motive 
and vigorous execution, not inferior to the 
predominant motives of early Mediterran- 
ean decorative art. 

“They are clearly not of an illustrative or 
imitative design, either realistic or conven- 
tional, but created design, founded on pure- 
ly mechanical motive, with good concep- 
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Fic. 8—-Fragments of Carved Bone, Mound No. 1 


tion; and it is regrettable that no complete 
examples remain to correct artistic valua- 
tion of the purpose of the whole.” 

Of No. 5, Squier & Davis say that the al- 
tar was 2 and 1-2 feet above the original 
level of the soil, and that it was 5 feet long 
by 3 feet 4 inches broad, and that the sides 
sloped at an angle of nearly 30 degrees 
“It is faced on top and on the sides with 
slabs of stone, quite regular in form and 
thickness, and which, although not cut by 
any instrument, were closely fitted togeth- 
er.” I have reproduced Squier & Davis’ 
figure (Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, page 156, Fig. 44). This re- 
production is shown in Fig. XI. 

“The stone is the Waverly sandstone, 
underlying the coal series, thin strata of 
which cap the hills bordering these valleys. 
The altar bore the marks of fire; and a few 
fragments of the Mound-builders’ orna- 
ments, a few pearl beads, etc., were found 
on and around it. The original deposit had 
probably been removed by the modern In- 
dians who had opened the mound and bur- 
ied one of their dead on the slope of the 
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Fic. 9—Skull perforated for Suspension, Mound No. 4 


stones composing the layer cor 


iv to the sand stratum were two or 


leep, presenting the appearance of a 


ich had fallen inwards.” 


MOUND NUMBER FOUR. 


s structure were found several skel 


ll pon the base ling Several cop 

iments (spool-shaped) and ocean 

mpanied them Squier and 
have disturbed the centet 





thwest of the central stake 
a skeleton, head pointing 
eet trom the scapula (south) 
c skul verforated at its base 
IN The contrast 
iS Vel marked Dr 
( that thi letachable one 
, lic type vhile the ot] 


was dolicocepholic. He was struck with 
this peculiarity, as nearly all the skulls 
from every mound in the group, and all of 
those accompanied by relics were brachy- 
cephalic. The forehead of the detached 
skull was quite low. Perforated bear teeth, 
shell ornaments and a buscycon shell lay 
near the left arm of the entire skeleton. <A 
copper plate and bone awl were found 
several feet west of the interments just men- 
tioned. 

Miound No. 4 seems to have been sur 
rounded by a very low circle. I have not 
ts measurements at hand, but remember it 
to have been four feet high and fifty feet 
bast 
As faras I can ascertain, this mound must 
have been the one referred to by Squier 
and Davis as of peculiar interest. They 
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speak (page 156) of a solitary mound near 
the center of the enclosure, and give its 
dimensions as 5 feet high by 40 feet base. 
They do not give its number. No. 4 is as 
near the center as any of the tumuli, and 
more nearly answers their description than 
No. 19. They compare it to No. 5. In 
excavating it, we noticed some gravel 


throughout the structure and a number of 


small boulders upon the base line near the 
center, but there was no indication of any 
boulder altar. As their exploration seems 
to have been confined to the center of the 
mound, and our finds were made at some 
distance on either side, it will be well to 
quote their description in order that the re- 
port of the mound may be complete. 

“Like the last described, it has some 
novel features, although its purposes can 
hardly admit of a doubt. It has the casing 
of pebbles and gravel which characterize 
the altar-mounds, but has no sand layer, 
except a thin stratum resting immediately 
upon the deposit contained in the altar. 
This altar is entirely peculiar. It seems 
to have been formed at different intervals 
of time, as follows: First, a circular space, 
13 feet in diameter and & inches in depth, 
was excavated in the original level of the 
plain; this was filled with fine sand, care 
fully leveled, and compacted to the utmost 
degree. Upon the level thus formed, which 
was perfectly horizontal, offerings by fire 
were made; at any rate, a continuous heat 
was kept up, and fatty matter of some sort 
burned, for the sand to a depth of two inches 
is discolored, and to the depth of one inch 
is burned hard and black and cemented t 
gether. The ashes, etc., resulting from this 
operation were then removed, and another 
deposit of sand, of equal thickness with the 
former, was placed above it, and in a like 
manner, much compacted. This was 


moulded into the form represented in the 
plan, which is identical with that of circu- 
lar clay altars already described; the basin, 
in this instance, measuring 7 feet in diam- 
eter by 8 inches in depth. This basin was 
carefully paved with small, round stones, 
each a little larger than a hen’s egg, which 
were laid with the utmost precision, fully 
rivalling the pavior’s finest work. They 
were firmly bedded in the sand beneath 
them, so as to present a regular and uniform 
surface. Upon the altar thus constructed 
was found a burnt deposit, carefully covered 
with a layer of sand, above which was 
heaped the superstructure of the mound. 
The deposit consisted of a thin laver of car 
bonaceous matter, intermingled with which 
were some burned human bones, but so 
much calcined as to render recognition ex- 
tremely difficult. Ten well-wrought, cop- 
per bracelets: were also found, placed in 
two heaps, five in each, and encircling some 
calcined bones, probably those of the arms 
upon which they were originally worn. Be- 
sides these were found a couple of thick 
plates of mica, placed upon the western 
slope of the altar 

‘Assuming what must be very obvious 
from its form and other circumstances, that 
this was an altar and not a tomb, we are 
almost irresistibly lead to the conclusion 
that human sacrifices were practiced by the 
race of mounds his conelusion is sus- 
tained by other facts, which have already 
been presented, and which need not be re 
capitulated her 

“The two mounds last described are the 
only ones vet discovered possessing altars 
of stone; and although it is likely ther 
are Others of similar construction, their oc 
currence must be verv rare.” 
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Skeleron No. 176 


MOUND NO. 


\lthough the railroad has about oblit- 
erated the structure, we attempted an ex- 
cavation in a remaining north edge, but 
found nothing of note. 

Squier and Davis refer to it as possessing 
peculiar features. They say that an altar 
was placed on one side, and instead of a 
corresponding one on the other, a stratum 
of charcoal filled the space. I will quote 
their remarks in full: 

“Over the altar curves a stratum of sand, 
and over the laver of charcoal still another, 
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Child) with Objects, Wound No. 20.§ 


as exhibited in the section. This altar was 
It was round, not 
measuring more than two feet across the 
top. It was, nevertheless, rich in remains. 
Within were found: 

“1. Several instruments of obsidian. 
They were considerably broken up, but 
have been so much restored as to exhibit 
pretty nearly their original form. Too 
large for arrow heads and too thin and slen- 
der for points of spears, they seem to have 
been designed for cutting purposes. 
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1 of copper exhibited“1a 


Fic. 13—The copper spool-shaped ornaments, mica sheets, peculiarly cut mica and a broad wrist band PF 
thig figure are all from Mound N ea 


“2. Several scrolls, tastefully cut from 


thin sheets of mica. They are perforated 
with small holes, as if they had been at- 
tached as ornaments to a robe of some de- 
scription. 

‘3. Traces of cloth; small portions of 
which, though completely carbonized, were 
found still retaining the structure of the 
thread. This appeared to have been made 
of some fine vegetable fiber. It was what 
is technically termed “doubled and twisted,” 
and was about the size of a fine pack thread. 

“4. A considerable number of ivory or 
bone needles, or graving tools, about one- 
tenth of an inch thick. Their original 
length is not known. Several fragments 
were found two and three inches long 


Some have flat, cutting ponts; the points of 


others were round and sharp; some were 
straight, others slightly bent. 

“5. A quantity of pearl beads; an ar- 
ticle resembling the cover of a small ves- 
sel carved from stone, also, some frag- 
ments of copper in thin, narrow strips. 

“There were no relics of any kind found 
amongst the charcoal. The layer of this 
material was not far from six feet square. 
It had been heaped over while burning.” 


MOUND NO, 0, 


Although small, yet it yi lded a number 
of valuable objects. A few more plowings 
and most of these would have been turned 


up by the share, as they were but two feet 
below the surface. The mound was not 
over two feet in height and about 40 feet 
in diameter. The following quotation, 
taken from the field notes, explains briefly 
its contents: 

**Sept. 15, 1891. Five skeletons were dis- 
covered today, four adults and one child, 
Two copper ear ornaments and other ob- 
jects were with No. 173. With No. 175 
were copper and shell implements. There 
is no trace that this mound had been pre- 
viously explored. 

“No. 176 is that of a child nine or ten 
years old. (See Fig. 13.) To the 
west side of this skeleton were two 
cups of shell, the large one a _ Ilit- 
tle beyond the head, and the other about 
five inches from the left arm. Underneath 
the skull lay a copper celt and an ornament 
of the same material, fashioned like a cres- 
cent. The so-called copper ‘ear bobs’ were 
found in profusion, eight or ten covering 
the remains. These ornaments were found 
largely upon the hands and wrists. Around 
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Fic. H—I 
the right wrist was a copper band or broad 
bracelet It was about two inches wide. 


| never have seen anything like it. A few 
copper celts also accompanied the remains. 


Phere 


MAT 


hundred beads and 


(See Fig. 14.) 


were several 
small shells.” 

Under the date of September 16th, the 
field notes record the finding of a pipe of a 
horphyritic stone, about six inches 
This 
pipe was beautifully polished, and was one 
specimens the 


Mr Also 


large bear tusks, coated with copper, 


redaisl .p 


in length and two inches in heighth. 


of the finest taken from 


] 


mounds on Hopewell's estate. 


two 


were found. Several children’s remains 


were discovered, but nothing of importance 
was found with them. This completed the 
work upon Mound No. 20. 

Mound No. 20 was very pleasing to the 
survey. We had long wished to experience 


a little of the fortune of Squier & 


rn «l 
ot so much on account of the relics 
but 


Davis, n 
themselves, because we desired to see 


a really important Scioto Valley collection 
All 


pre seTvVved 
gnificent finds made by Squier & 
Davis havi 


in an American Museum. 
ofthe ma 


ng been offered in vain to New 


Yor ind Philadelphia institutions, were 
finally sold to the Blackmore Museum of 
England here remained in this country 
no collection typical of the whole life of 
on largest prehistoric settlements 
Professor [’utnam had such an exhibit from 
the | \liami Valley and another from 
ia s ill but the Scioto Valley the 
sea ghest culture in the Ohio re 


ong copper crescent found under the head of Skeleton No. 176, Mound No. 20 


gion—was not properly represented. Find- 
ing copper, pearl beads, cut mica, etc., en- 
couraged us to believe that in the oblong 
and effigy mounds possibly could be found 
conditions of burials, deposits, ete., which 
would aid in solving many problems as vet 
perplexing. Summing up the work to date, 
we had the following specimens illustra- 
tive of ab riginal commerce: 

Discs from Tennessee or Indiana. 

Copper from Lake Superior. 

Shells and pearls from the ocean. 

Mica from southern Alleghenies. 

Galena from Illinois and Missouri. 

Flint from Licking county, Ohio. 

Kvidences of a considerable advance in 
art were accumulating. The village sites 
showed an occupancy by many people for 
Nearly all the 
objects from a distance mdicated an ac- 


an unknown period of time. 


quaintance with tribes south and west, 


We 
practiced; that 


rather than north or east. observed 
that 
numerous offerings of valuables were made 
\rt 


served, was very crude, and so far the pot- 


cremation was often 


to the dead. in the ceramics, as ob- 
terv of the village site, or that taken from 
the tumuli, was not superior to specimens 
from small camp sites in other portions of 
the state. 

Dr. 
carefully, and then we began work upon 
Mound No, 23 


corner of the group. 


Cresson and | went over our notes 


(oblong) in the southeast 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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LOST ABORIGINAL ARTS. 


A comparative study of the aboriginal 
relics is often very suggestive, and this is 
certainly the case in the country along part 
of the great lakes and the St. Lawrence 
river. I mention this partly from being 
more familiar with it, and partly because it 
was the principal territory of the wellknown 
[roquoian family. While some of their 
sites were on rivers and fishing places, 
where there was a mixed occupation, their 
towns and forts were almost always se- 
cluded and thus were typical of the family) 
beyond question. The same advantage 
thus belongs to the study of New York 
archaeology that is found in the undisturbed 
geological formations of the same state. 
Definite and orderly features appear. 


In this region all remains are not Iro- 
quoian, nor are the [roquoian remains con- 
fined to it. There were offshoots of the 
family along the Susquehanna and _ else 
where in Pennsylvania. North Carolina 
had the Tuscaroras, and the Cherokees were 
not far from these, but the general seat of 
this powerful family was in the lands drained 
by the St. Lawrence. The historic Mo- 
hawks hardly afford an exception, for they 
had left Canada late in the sixteenth cen- 
turv, the valley of the Mohawk not being 
before that a part of the habitable territory 
of the Iroquois. We can definitely trace 
movements of these and others before the 
colonization of New York and Canada be 
gan. 

In this territory are some mounds which 
have no relation to the known inhabitants, 
but the defensive works are mostly Iro- 
quoian. Were either the lroquois or thx 
Algonquins the true descendants or the 
immediate successors of those who built 
these mounds? Their study makes it al- 


together improbable. This is the region 


f the bird and bar amulets and of mam 


curious articles of striped slate. Had the 
ancestors of the Iroquois and Algonquins 
the art of making these’ If so, why is there 
no remaining trace among their descen- 
dants? Why did they not make stone tubes, 
gorgets or gouges? None have ever been 
found on an unmixed Iroquoian site. If 
they once had this skill, how had they so 
universally and absolutey lost it? 
Fragments of steatite vessels are widely 
scattered through New York, but the [ro- 
quois invariably used earthenware, and 
many of the Algonquins, only vessels of 
bark. If these were descendants of the 
first-comers, why was steatite laid aside? 
Were these lost arts? Or, did their an 
cestors know nothing of them? These 
questions include the grooved axes, slate 
knives and other things perpetuated neither 
by contact nor descent; but the conclusion 
will be that the later comers knew nothing 
of some previous inhabitants or visitors. 
This is but a small part of our land, how- 
ever, and a wider field may be taken in. 
So far as is known, no one ever found a 
stone perforator on an [roquoian site: I uss 
the term Iroquoian to donate all members 
of the family, early and late. No stone per- 
forators have been described among any 
historic tribes, except in the rudest forms. 
Yet large quantities of these, of fine form 
and finish, have almost everywhere been 
found. How did it happen, if historic or 
other Indian nations ; 
the true aborigines, t 
have everywhere disappeared after having 


been evervwhere used? Among the Iro 


quis the bone awls perhaps supplied th 
place, but this was not so much a chang 
as an original article brought with thet 
by that people. The earliest sites, as well 


as the latest. supply these and not those of 


; 


, 
ire the descendants of 
} 


lat these implements 
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stone? The stone scraper is another of 
these prehistoric articles, absolutely with 
out a representative among the Ire MJUOIS 
Without dwelling on the varving forms 
of arrows, spears and | 
an almost absolute break in the use of the 


nives, there seems 
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spear itself. Taking average collections, 
with the proposed distinction between ar- 
rows and spears, we might perhaps allow 
five arrows to one spear; a fact possibly 
explained, but throwing doubt on the clas- 
sification. But then we discover that the 
true stone spear was prehistoric every- 
where. Notwithstanding its wide distribu- 
tion and great numbers, none of the many 
nations along the Atlantic coast retained 
it as a weapon. Rarely is a spear of any 
kind mentioned, and then it had a head 
of hard wood or bone, and was used in 
fishing alone. How did it happen that so 
useful a weapon to primitive man was so 
completely laid aside? If the later inhab- 
itants were descendants of the first, could 
they, without exception, have forgotten all 
this? If they came as conquerors would 
they not have retained some warlike arts of 
the conquered? With continual contact or 
continuous descent there could have been 
no such great change. 

\s an invading and civilized people we 
have brought such changes, and yet In- 
dian arts disappear slowly. Had Euro- 
peans not come, all later arts would have 
survived. What can we conclude but that 
in some past period sudden and sweeping 
changes came, before which many early arts 


at once disappeared. 


W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


Che custodianship of the Serpent Mound 
Park, which includes the Great Serpent 
Mound and several other ancient mounds, 
as well as village sites and burial places, has 
been transferred to the Ferriss Library by 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sitv. The Ferriss Library was established 
by bequest of Miss Phoebe Ferriss, who 


was the owner of the land upon which is 


located the noted Madisonville Prehistoric 
(Cemetery, a portion of which Miss Ferriss 
has left for scientific exploration by the 
Peabody Museum. x 2: ¢ 





AN BEXPLORATION IN ARKANSAS, 

About fifteen years ago, hearing of a 
mound in Arkansas from which some spec- 
imens of pottery had been obtained, I de- 
termined to visit it. I found the spot like 
most of the prehistoric places, hard to reach, 
being about thirty miles above Memphis 
and situated on a “cut off’ of the Missis- 
sippi river. The river frequently straight- 
ens its channel by cutting through a long 
bend. In this case the bend was thirty 
miles round and the cut through only two 
miles. These “cut offs’’ soon become shal- 
low and are no longer navigable for boats; 
indeed, the become the lakes of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. I was obliged to land 
eight miles from the mound, and to reach 
the place in a road wagon through an un- 
broken forest of almost tropical density. 
The country traversed was a dead level, 
subject to overflow, and only broken by 
sloughs which carry surplus water into the 
river. When we finally drew up at the 
“mound field’”’ I was surprised to find it 
an elevated plateau, of twenty or thirty acres 
extent, evidently of artificial construction, 
and surrounded by what seemed to be the 
remains of a moat or canal. This plateau 
is ten or twelve feet above the surrounding 
country, and is entirely above overflow. No 
trees have ever grown on it. Cotton is 
raised on it when rains are abundant, but 
it suffers much in a dry season. 

About the middle of this plateau stand 
two mounds, the larger of which is still 
about thirty-five feet high. Near the edge 
of the plateau stands a negro cabin of most 
primitive construction. In reply to our re- 
peated hallos there finally appeared and old 
half-breed, negro and Indian, accompanied 
by two black I had 
heard that he knew how to dig for relics, 


“possum” dogs. 


and he informed me that a number of years 
before he had been employed by Captain 
































Hall, who was making a collection for the 
Davenport museum. I tried to persuade 
him to dig, for I was extremely anxious to 
see something come out of the ground, but 
he seemed very reluctant; said he had lent 
his spade to dig a grave and it had been 
broken. We had brought a shovel in the 
wagon, and I finally persuaded him to dig 
by promising to pay him by the hour. 
There was about an inch and a half of melt- 
ed snow on the ground, which made it very 
muddy, so I tried to remain in the cabin. 
I supposed that of course he would go di- 
rectly to the mound, but instead he com- 
menced digging on the edge of the plateau. 

After waiting for an hour I grew impa- 
tient, and went out to see what he had ac- 
complished. I found that he had dug six 
holes, but had found nothing. 

The soil was almost perfectly black, and 
so light that it could be easily removed with 
a shovel. About four feet of soil has been 
made since the mound builders occupied 
the land, and everywhere after digging 
down this distance, are found broken bits 
of pottery, pebbles charcoal and other sub- 
stances foreign to the soil. Old Sidney 
said: “Wherever you find ashes there you 
find a grave,” and so when he saw no trace 
of them he abandoned the hole and began 
another. 

It was growing late, and I was told that 
| must give up my quest. I stepped a few 
feet into the field and pulling up a cotton 
stalk, said: Dig here, and if you find noth- 
ing I will give it up. Ina few minutes he 
threw out a shovelful of ashes and_ said, 
“Da’s vur Injun.” He continued digging, 
finding the ashes, till he had gotten the hole 
seven feet deep. Then the shovel struck 
something hard, and on examination it 
proved to be the thigh-bone of aman. Af- 
ter a half hour of hard and careful labor. 


we uncovered a splendid specimen of a man 
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It seemed in perfect condition, the arms 
laying straight at the sides and the head 
slightly turned. On trying to lift it, we 
found most of the bones crumbled. We 
got one perfect thigh-bone and _ several 
vertebrae. The jaws were sound, except 
that they broke through the middle. 

Two large jars were found, one on 
each side of the head. I give you this de- 
scription in detail, as it exactly explains the 
method by which my large collection was 
obtained. I questioned the old negro as to 
He said he had 
which was not buried 


the manner of burial, etc. 
never found a body 
deep in the ground, with the limbs laid 
straight, as in modern burial. 

A most remarkable feature of this pre- 
historic settlement is the large number ot 
bones that are found. With these mound- 
builders, many of the bones are in an abso- 
lutely perfect state of preservation. 

Before leaving the place I made an ar- 


rangement by which the man was to di 


for me constantly, and I was to pay him 
for every specimen, of whatever kind, he 
obtained. I providea for him all necessary 
implements, and for a number of years he 
devoted himself to the search for anti 
quities. He found it more fascinating and 
remunerative than hoeing tton. I dis 
] 


. - of 
posed Of Many Of the jars, reserving only 


CO 


unique specimens, so that there are no du 
plicates in my collection. They are in ever 
5 ad } 7 , , 7 . . - ‘ 
conceivable snape, and range Irom =the 
sert + —T Tr, | ’ + +} ft ] ‘ + - ] 

idest mud pipes to those of elegant Greel 

1 Fovontian desicr 
and OVplian aesigen. 

It is very interesting to observe the wide 
range of inter-communication shown by the 
marine snes and stones irom all parts Ol 
the United States, gathered at this one 
spot. 

t 1 . 1 1 e al 

I could write at great length of the many 


developments of a collection like this, but 
I feel that we are but beginning to make 
discoveries about the wonderful people who 
inhabited our vallev. Most of mv coll 

tion was obtained within a radius of a 


square mile. 


CARRINGTON Mason. 
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EDITORIAL. 


\ writer in one of the New York daily 
papers says: “Upon looking into the crypt 
of the Grant tomb one is much impressed 
with the lack of conformity to a sentiment 
that has existed for centuries in the manner 
of placing the dead. The custom of lay- 
1¢ head to the west is universal m 


; 
Wye Ti 
~ ‘ 


Christian burving grounds. It is supposed 
to have originated in a correct idea of the 


eternal fitness of things, since, according to 


scripture, Christ, with his angels, will ap 


pear in the east with power and great glory, 
dead, so placed, when raised up will 
s coming In the case of General 
‘ > lies tot C Cas Novy voen 
lls tention ( I great com 
Ss present positi will ve 
erit ) e! Like { i) Ne 
should see to it that the sarcophagus 
Spec turned around, so it when the 

. mus des shall rise it will not be w 


the mortuary customs of the primitive 
1} "4 , 1 1) +31 re\ +] 1 de -pcrarca 
\ an race no rule prevailed in regard 


» orientation of the body, and we find the 


! . their dead in every diversity of 

positions but in portions of the eastern 
emisphere, where mythological culture 
eached a higher plane long before the 

f Christianity, the dead were laid with 

he east, in accordance with ideas 
orship or solar symbolism Phe 

S 1 fixing the east is the p nt 

Christ would appear in the great 

ement, were influenced, no doubt, 

sentiment still prevalent at the time, 

t - niTis¢ Was the abode of the solar 


he placing of General Grant’s remains 
he head to the east, if such is the case, 
lv one of many indications that in 


this enlightened age progressive _ intelli- 
gence is outgrowing the mvths of ancient 
mental bondage. i ee 


Dr. Franz Boas and Harlan I. Smith, of 
the Jesup North Pacific Coast expedition, 
left New York May 25th, for British Co- 
lumbia. They were accompanied by Dr. 
Farrand, of Columbia University, and ex- 
pect to traverse nearly the entire coast of 
British Columbia before their return in the 
early winter, when they will digest their re- 
sults before undertaking another season’s 
work. 


Besides the party having our associate 
editor, Mr. Harlan I. 


sent out by the 


Smith, as its chief 
\rchaeologist, \merican 
Museum of Natural History to explore our 
Northwestern coast for traces of early In- 
dian immigrations, the Field Columbian 
Museum also has sent a party to that reg- 
on for the same purpose under the manage 
ment of Prof. Georeve A. 1 Jorsey. Che 
well-known ability of the scientists em- 
ploved to prosecute the search in that di 
rection for evidences of the Indian’s first 
appearance on this continent—late as it is 
for such investigations—gives encouraging 
assurance of success—if indeed the Indian 
did first enter America through that gate- 


Way. 


here are unscrupulous persons in cer- 
tain localities engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of spurious Indian relics who 
should be investigated by local grand juries 
and prosecuted for swindling, or obtaining 
money by false pretenses. The Antiquar 
ian will spare no pains or expense in fer- 
reting out these frauds and exposing them, 
and also in aiding in their prosecution. 
A ‘*dealer’’? in Jonea, St. Genevieve 
county, Missouri, who advertises himself as 
a “Commission Agent, Dealer in Curiosi- 
ties and Indian Relics,” may have genuine 
articles for sale; but we would advise those 
who may be induced to patronize him to 
order the goods “on approval” and inspect 
them closely before making rayment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Val- 
ley. Exploration of an Indian Ossuary 
on the Choptank River, Dorchester 
County, Maryland. The Finding of the 
Remains of the Fossil Sloth at big bone 
Cave, Tennessee, in 1896. By Henry C. 
Mercer. 

The above monographs reached us as 
separate pamphlets from the gifted author. 
lhe first two have been incorporated in a 
volume recently published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1897, and are re-printed from Vol. 
V1 of the Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The third pamphlet ts a re- 
print from Vol. NN XV 1 of the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

While all three are valuable contribu 
tions to science, the first named will at 
tract particular attention because of its bear 
ing upon the absorbing question of man’s 
first appearance on this continent. Prof. 
Mercer's great ability, sound judgment, in 


+ 


defatigable application and habits of care 
ful scrutiny and _= investigation; togetl 
with his extensive observations in Yucatan 
and various parts of this country; and his 
personal studies of the drift implements in 
the collections of Europe and inspection of 
localities where they are purported to have 
been found, qualify him to express opinions 
e weight of unquestioned dec 


having tl 
sions. 

Men in the first rank of science and learn 
ing hold diverse views in regard to the ap 
proximate geological period of Man’s first 
appearance on earth. ©)n the eastern hem 
isphere, with much perplexing uncertainty 
in defining the true geological horizons in 
which undoubted traces of man are foun’, 
the preponderance of evidence seems to es 
tablish his first presence there in the late 
Pliocene or early Pleistocene age. In the 
drift-covered portion of North America, 
the testimony of certain rude stones, claimed 
to have been artificially shaped, discov 
ered in deposits believed to be pre-glacial 
or inter-glacial, has been thought by some 
sufficient to fix the date of man’s existence 
here to be contemporaneous with that of the 
mastodon and elephant, before or during 


the ice period. The evidences upon which 


these conclusions were based, however, 


have recently been subjected to crucial ex- 
amination and destructive criticism. A” 
passanl, we may here remark that we 
have not vet been made fully acquainted 
with the results of Mr. Volk’s exploration of 
the Trenton gravels. The eminent scientist 
under whose supervision the work was done 
may possibly favor us with a report of it 
before the expiration of this century or at 
some time during the next, and produce 
proof that will shed new light on the con- 
troversy. 

In his “Antiquity of Man in the Dela 
ware Valley,” Professor Mercer recounts 
his investigations in formations of the same 
period and contiguous to the Trenton flats. 


and traces the so-called palaeoliths or the 
latter from the hills where the argillite 
blocks were quarried to the workshops 
where the, were rude] fas] ioned: ind 
clearly shows that these objects, by som 
regarded as being of glacial or pre-glacial 
age and the equivalents of tl Drift im 
plements of Europe, were the product of [1 
dian industry and of no great antiquit 

In this, as in all other labors for science, 
Protessor Mercer displays the sam« 
biased efforts to reveal the actual facts, and 
the same keen, penetrating tact in discov 


ering them. 
His “Explorations of an Indian Ossuarv,’ 
or burial pit, on the Choptank river, is en 


hanced in value by the apnended descrip 
tion of the human bones found in it, by t! 

late Professor Ek. D. Cope: and of evi 
dences of ravages of disease in some of them 
described by Dr. R. H. Harte. of the Uni 


versity of ’ennsvlvania 

Che first remains of the Sloth discovered 
in North America were described in 1797 
by the great statesman, Thomas Jefferson, 
who named the animal the Megalonvx, or 
Big Claw. Since that time many separate 
bones and a few entire skulls of the strange 
creature have been found in different parts 
of the United States. Inthe Big Bone cave, 
in Van Buren county, Tennessee, a few 
bones of the great Sloth were discovered in 
1835, and again a few more in 1884. In 
May, 1896, Professor Mercer made an ex 
haustive exploration of that cave with the 
result of rescuing several additional bones, 
presumably of the same Sloth’s skeleton 


previously found there. His account of the 
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prosecution of this search is well illustrated 
with many fine cuts, representing each bone 
recovered, and many other objects associ- 
ated with them. Nothing escaped his vigi- 
lant notice, and he carefully describes 
everything seen in the cavern from its geo- 
logical structure to the remains of a prehis- 
toric fly and cricket. The North American 
Sloth was a huge beast, as large as a grizzly 
bear; and though long since extinct the 
bones in this cave seemed quite recent, and 
there still adhered fragments of cartilage 
to some of them. “They fail to lend the 
color of antiquity to the situation,” says the 
author; “on the contrary, like the peccary 
bones found at Durham cave, like the re- 
mains of tapir and mylodon discovered in 
Lookout cavern, they seem modernized by 
their surroundings. Let us infer that we 
have found a species which, long surviving 
its day and earlier relationship, had become 
an anomaly; that we have modernized the 
fossil Sloth, if we have not definitely in- 
creased the antiquity of the Indian hunter, 
whose first coming the animal doubtless 
witnessed in the woods of Tennessee.” 


Littell’s Living Age. A Magazine of For- 


eign Periodical Literature. The Living 

\ge Company, Boston. 

This sterling periodical comes to us every 
week with all the freshness, spirit and vigor 


of its early days. It is now entering the 


fiftv-fourth vear of its living age, and seems 
to be imbued with increasing vitality and 
prosperity and wider popularity. For more 
t! a centurv it has given its readers 


the best of current literature of this coun- 
try and England, and has recently increas 
ed its scope to include translations of the 
choicest. literary productions of all the 
countries of continental Europe. To ac 
complishthis, ithasadded eighty-eight pages 
to its quarterly issues, making an additional 
volume each vear of 352 pages. This new 


departure greatly extends its range of in 
terest and usefulness; while in every re 
spect it maintains its former high stand 
ing in the front ranks of periodical literary 
publications. In the course of twelve 
months it gives over thirtv-five hundred, 
double-column pages of best reading mat 
ter obtainable, at the low price of six dol 
lars a year. J. F. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 


| have noted with much interest what you 
have said in The Antiquarian in regard to 
the prehistoric Indian dog; and, while 1 
may not be able to throw any tight on the 
subject, especially from a scientific stand- 
point, as | am nota scientist, | am, however, 
of the opinion, and always have been, first, 
that the prehistoric Indian ha. dogs, and 
second, that their dogs were domesticated 
wolves. 

And while I do not remember any partic- 
ular mention of dogs having been seen 
among the Indians at the time of their first 
contact with the whites on the Atlantic sea 
coast, yet the earliest mingling cf the whites 

the trappers and hunters—with the Abor- 
igines of the interior, sometimes make men- 
tion of their wolf-like dogs; and wherever 
the Indian dog is described*he is almost 
invariably compared to the wolf. But there 
is no reason why the Indians should not 
have domesticated the wolf; for it is cer- 
tainly practicable, the young were taken 
with little trouble and they would make 
just the sentinels desired around the camps. 
These dogs, too, if reports are true, also 
served the red man for food when pressed 
with hunger, or short of meat for a feast, 
which were reasons sufficient to prompt 
him to keep a supply of that kind of food 
for emergencies—a diet of which he was 
very fond. 

The slight difference, too, between the 
Indian dog first mentioned by the white 
hunters and trappers, and the wolf, although 
these descriptions are few ana meager, is to 
me very strong evidence that these dogs 
first found with the wild children of Amer- 
ica were in some way very nearly allied 
to the wolf they appear so much to have 
resembled. The whites, of course, brought 
over dogs from the old country—the first 
likely from England—and those brought 
over were no doubt of the best breeds of 
that day, such as the English bull-dog, ter- 
rier, gray-hound, mastiff, etc., and from 
these the Indians must have obtained their 
start in dogs, if they did get their start from 
the whites. And the query is, what has 
converted these dogs into the wolf-like 
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things mentioned by the early hunters and 
And 


up to a few years ago, always mentioned as 


~ 


trappers why are the Indian dogs, 


‘wolf-like?” By inbreeding they would 


naturally deteriorate into a miserable mon 


erel such as we meet at every corner of the 
street; but they would no more change into 


| hunters called 


that 


plains would have de 


a wolf, or wolf-dog as the 
} 
l 


d horses ranged 


them, than the wi 


western 


ver oul 


generated into “wild 


scrub ponies as we now 


\gain, these wolf-like dogs appeared to 


be very like the wolf common to the vicin 


itv where their owners lived, being more 


| than like 


like a twin brother of the coyote 


dog: and their bark was the slightly modi 
hed velp and howl of the covote of the 
neighboring hills. Again, if not domesti- 
cated wolve Ss, they must have been a cross 
between the dog and wolt dogs obtained 


which is hardly reasonable, 
is more the appear 
ance of an experiment of a scientist for the 
purpose of noting the result, than th 
of a wild savage to improve the breed of his 
dogs \nd again, if the native of the far 


he genius to domesticate the wild 


from the whites, 


-} 


as such a proposition hi; 


act 


north had t 
deer for his use, is 1t more than fair to pre 
ildren of the further 
idowed the 
take and 
and al 


also 


sume that the 
to make 
surroundings—to 


, 
‘amp sentinel and guard, 


a food supply in case of need, as well as a 
companion, this wild dog—but little wildet 
than the Indian himself—that was alwavs 
within his sight dut ng the dav and com 

iround his wigwam at night to feast on tl 

bones of the game sl: with his stone 

A idindl quvinern’ 


fe 4 


San Juan County. Washington 


THACKER 
Harbor. 


Friday 


Phe Antiquarian 


| opened a mound here 


on Section 1s, ( 


last fall, situated 
iregon township, Lay ecr 


Michigan, of which I will give vou 
sixty feet 


county, 
It was oval in shape, 
by thirty now six fe 

1, located eight rods south of Flint river, 


six wide and 
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in the high bank which is here forty feet 
river, thi 
Its long axis was 


above the level of th Opposite 


side being a low botton 


east and west, and it was composed of the 


surrounding soil mixed wit! 


h river sand and 
vravel 
It contained fourteen human skeletons 


one of which lay at full length with the head 


north and face turned to the west; 


to thre 


all the others seemed to ave been buried 
ina bent or crouching position Chev were 
, 3 
apparel tly of all ages from intan to old 
ive C)uite a numbe ere placed in pairs 
= ‘ , 1 
Scie b S1cle and r 1 ict | tw nd tO 
vethe remains tl t seerme l to be of imo 
ther and two children, only portions of the 
thin skulls of the intants remaining hese 
were near a larg ( rt ashes and Chal 
coal in the acd It nes ‘ ‘ ~ mew it 
Charred 
] | 4 | ] 
Chere were three sections or levels in this 
mound, the first resting on the original sut 
face, then a middie section, and the Ippet 
ome In the lower and middle parts were 
, ' — 
the skeletons, and numerous fire beads ir 
, ' 
great deposits of ashes and charcoal all 
hroug!] Some of the bones were charred 


but none completely burned. 


‘ 
('nder the head of the ske 


f tl leton lving at 


full length was an arrow-point of flint and 





a stone shaped like a rude axe \nothet 
arrow-point was ftound with another of the 
. : } , é 1 1 
skeletons, and these were the only obiects 
of stone found or seen in the mound. There 
is but one piece oO Pp tter mound ind it 
] a a ' en pee f +h 
isa bow! lvin e mouth otf one of the 
Ss Ils tas ng the west tis near; glob 
, : : : 
ir, five inches in depth and six inchesahig 
7 } | 
little flaring at the top. and roughly 1 
| | 
Ci i tiie outer surtace as thoug t 
, , J 
Dee aale lded } 1 grass or will A 
iS ( > ii ’ 4 | , is i 
; 
series Of marks ar the opening mac 
' , , mg” , 
probdabl nen as so Dy pressing the 
] 7 ] ho : 1+ 
t 1 1 eS < Cs Cre I] ( 
, , 
ticles burt wit ‘ dead ex epting 
near the center ot ' m the hotton 
Was the tusk OT sore 1 il It Ss tTwo 
| 
i fourth inches long bv one and_ thre 
1 b | 7 | | j 7 
rourths wide al tL iittie Mat, and must 
been longer, as the part ins rted in the jaw 
is broken off. Its enamel is nearly gon 


“sige , ree 
| has marks of having been near tl 
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On the mound were three large pine 
stumps whose roots had penetrated far below 


and around several of the skeletons, com- 


pletely hemming them in; good evidence 
of the antiquity of the burials. From all 
indications it seems probable that the 
bodies of the dead Indians were deposited 
in this mound at different times, and maybe 
at long intervals from each other; but the 
last burials must have been made long be- 
fore those pine trees began to grow there. 
Byron E. DODGE. 
Richfield, Michigan. 


Dr. Clarence Loveberry: 
Dear Sir 
ished, banded, slate stone, almost circular 


[ have in my possession a pol- 


in shape, the greater diameter being two 
inches and the less one and three-fourths. 
There is a circular opening from side to 
side through the smaller diameter, one end 
of which is nine-sixteenths of an inch and 
the other eleven-sixteenths. On the side 
of the stone is a groove parallel to the open- 





ing through the center, one and one-quarter 
inches long, three-fourths wide, and about 
one-quarter deep. The curvature is quite 
uniform and regular, the bands of the slate 
crossing the groove ata right angle. En- 
closed find rough sketch. Have you ever 
seen a similar one, and for what, in your 
Yours truly. 
ALMER HEGLER 


' 


opinion, was it used? 


Washington C. H., Ohio 


Will some reader of The Antiquarian an- 
swer this inquiry? 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 

Your article entitled “The Cliff Dweller’s 
Sandal Last’ prompts me to send you en- 
closed drawings of similar specimens se- 
cured in New Mexico by Mr. Morris, an 
amateur archaeologist, who supposed them 
to be grave, or head stones, because they 
were found lying over remains of the dead. 
This hypothesis of their use is scarcely 
tenable, as nearly all forms of implements 
have been found in or upon graves and 
durial places of the aborigines. 

| have a sandal of yucca fiber, from one 
of the cliff houses in the San Juan canyon, 
taken from a walled-up grave in the rear 
of the main room, to which your paper 
called my attention, and induced me to in- 
vestigate the matter. Although I have 
been, up to the present writing, unable ‘o 
suggest the real use of these objects, their 
specialized form certainly indicates some 
important and no doubt special use. Those 
“lasts” you describe, as well as these I have 
gutlined to you, seem too heavy to be used 
for the purpose you mention, especially 
when we consider how much more conven- 
iently a last made of wood would serve the 
purpose. The sandal in my possession 
could not have been constructed by weaving” 
upon a last in the manner you have de- 
scribed, as it is braided from a number of 
strips of fiber, having the edges turned con- 
tinuously back and forward throughout 
leaving no seam or bound edge. 

The figures on this sandal are produced 
in the process of braiding by its use of fibers 
stained black and red: and although it is 
worn through at the heel the colors are 
still bright upon the upper surface. If we 
consider these objects to be, as Baron Nor- 
denskiold suggested, “patterns for marking 
out soles for moccasins,” the same objection” 
could be urged, viz: that patterns made of 
wood would be much preferable, and that 
material would more probably have been 
selected for that purpose by primitive peo- 
ple in preference to stone. Lastly, their 
size, at least of some of them, would pre- 
clude this use for the purpose stated. 

THOMAS HARPER 
Bellevue, Pa. 
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Editor of The Antiquarian: 

I enclose a drawing of a curious stone 
implement that was plowed up in a garden 
here a few weeks ago, and, as it is different 
from any Indian relic that I ever saw or read 
about, | would like for you to let me know 
what it is. , 





The material of which it is made | think 
is granite. It is not polished, but rather 
rough as if it had been pecked into shape. 
The hole shown in the drawing is half an 
inch deep and nearly three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, with a core of stone in the 
center. The specimen is well proportioned 
and quite perfect and about three times as 
large as the drawn figure. 

It was found in the town of Ellington, 
Chautauqua county, New York, and is now 
in my possession. Has anything like it 
ever been found in Ohio? 

W. T,. FENTON 

(This relic is an unfinished “Banner 
Stone,” but why called Banner stone, and 
what office this interesting class of objects 
performed in prehistoric times, we will not 
undertake to say. It is thought they were 
insignia of rank, or used in certain “cere- 
monials;” and this, as Mr. Seever has well 
said, implies that no further questions 
should be asked; for with that suggestion 
investigation seems to have reached its ut- 
most limits. 

The specimen figured is probably 
wrought from diorite, or greenstone, and 
has peculiar interest as demonstrating so 
plainly the processes employed in its manu- 
facture. It evidently was carefully pecked 


in shape with sharp-point«d flints or splint- 
ers of quartz, and was thus reduced to the 
desired form and proportions before drill- 


ing and, lastly, polishing was commenced. 
It also well exhibits the mode of perforating 
the stone with a hollow urill, a piece of cane 
perhaps, filled with sh:-p sand and rotatea 
with a bow string. 

Unfinished specimens, such as this, are 
not uncommon about the old camping 
places of the mound building Indians, and 
finished banner stones, of various patterns 
and material, have been found, as shown 
by Commodore A. E. Douglass’ table of 
Geographical distribution of American In- 
dian relics, more numerously in Ohio than 
in any other state of the Union.—Editor). 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 

Chis portion of Kansas is a rich field tor 
the Archaeologist. [our miles east of the 
city, on the bank of the Kansas river, is the 
site of an ancient village of the prehistoric 
Indians, from which many interesting relics 
have been taken within the past three or 
four years, and many are yet picked up after 
freshets or hard rains. An old cemetery 
near by it has also been prolific in fine spec- 
imens of stone art remains, such as grooved 
axes, bone needles, flint weapons and pot- 
tery fragments. The constantly encroach- 
ing river on the clay banks often expose 
these evidences of aboriginal life. From 
another old Kaw village site four miles 
north of this place, on the bank of the Big 
Blue, near Dripping Springs, several fine 
pipes and stone implements have found 
their way to different collections; or have 
been found only to be again scattered and 
lost. On MecDonald’s creek, in Geary 
county, nine miles south, is also another ex- 
tensive camping place of the early Indians, 
which seems to have been occupied for a 
great length of time. Near by this place 
are several shell heaps; and immense quan- 
tities of flint chips and refuse there indi- 
cate long-continued workshops or open- 
air factories where flint, as raw material, 
was worked into tools and weapons. 
Knives and scrapers of all kinds, and other 
flint relics without number have been found 
there. On Humboldt creek, also in Geary 
county, on the farm of Mr. Brown, are the 
remains of another flint workshop; and on 
almost every farm along this creek can be 
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picked up numerous specimens, such as 
arrow and spear-points, broken pottery 
and various types of stone objects. Along 
the Llue river, here at Manhattan, at low 
water, similar relics are frequently disco 


ered. the material of which nearly all the at 
I ind spear-points, knives, scrapers, ete 
we find here are made is not the true flint 
but a variety of chert said to be obtained 
from an out-crop on the south of the Kan 
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Mrs. E. L. Golson, writing from South 
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The Curator of our State Museum, Mr 
Moorehead, returned from his sojourn in 
New Mexico with numerous cliff and val 
ley-ruin specimens for the museum. He 
reports some interesting facts regarding 
the superstitions of the Navajos. Having 
hired a number of Indians along with his 
other men to dig in the ruins he could get 
them under no circumstances to handle 
bones found during the course of explora 
tions. The Navajos said they did not ob 
ject to digging out the rooms, refuse heaps, 
etc., but they did not desire to dig up skele 
tons. They did not want to handle pot 
tery that came in contact with bones. They 
told the interpreter, Dr. W. N. Wallace, 
(Navajo Bill), that devils would come if the 
bones were disturbed. Upon one occasion 
when some of the men were at a distance 
from camp digging in company with an In- 
dian a number of whole vessels and skulls, 
long bones, etc., were found. Placing the 
finds in two baskets one of the men told the 
Indian to carry them to camp. He said 
he would not unless the men went along. 
So they waited until dinner time and then 
repeated the orders. He wrapped each 
basket handle in grass and amid much 
grumbling carried the finds to camp. 

Navajos will not eat fish. Being both- 
ered by many Indians coming around at 


meal time the cook Ope me d a box of dried 


codfish, took out sufficient for supper and 
then turned the box so that a large blu 
codfish stamped upon the side was plainly 
visible to anyone coming near the camp 


fire the Indians told the interpreter that 
this was “no good” and that all the men 
would be sick \fterwards thev did not 
ask the cook for food while the box re 
mained in sight e ii 


We now have an account of the discov 
erv of a copper kettle of two gallons ca 
pacitv, near Summit Hill, Ross county, O. 
wler the roots of an old tree blown down: 
with the further information that it is “cov 
ered with strange lettering, cut in it with 
a chisel, that no one can translate.” This 
is probably a very interesting relic, but its 
literary embellishments must place it in the 
doubtful list regarding its archaeological 
value. i x et 
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Rk. W. Mercer, a peculiar character well 
nown among collectors and “who died 
about a vear ago, left a store full of various 
lics, specimens in geology and minero 
wy, coins, paintings, etc. The adminis 
trator of his estate has been trying to sell 
them for a long time He had numerous 
ffers, but because of his peculiar business 


vethods and the high valuations which ly 


set upon the stock he gradually drove awa) 
le bids upon the whole, 


those who ma 


desired a part of the collections. At last 
the “Old Curiosity Shop” was clos 
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THE MUSKWAAT TRIB! 

The government's attention was latel 

called to a strange people, known as the 


] 


Muskwaki, occupying a small tract of land 


in the eastern central part of lowa. \l 


though the Muskwaki hav: 
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; 
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tor Many years 
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is one of the prevailing virtues of the Musk- 


waki. They say that white children come 


to their village, throw stones at them, laugh 
at them and sometimes enter tneir houses 
without being bidden. Furthermore, they 
say that Indian women educated by the 
whites too often become morally impure. 
It is rare that the Muskwaki of either sex 
intermarries with the whites. 

These people have excellent physiques 
and great statures. Their mode of life is in 
nearly every respect aboriginal. They dress 
more like Mongols than red men, wearing 
odd turbans woven of hemp and bark, while 
the women, and to some extent the men, 
part their hair in the middle, and let it hang 
down their backs in a long pigtail, which, 
unlike the Chinese pigtail, is rolled instead 
of plaited. This roll is generally an inch in 
diameter, a foot long, and is closely twisted 
with cord. 

lhe Muskwaki house is also strictly abor- 
iginal. Each family or collection of fami- 
lies has its distinct summer and winter res!- 
dence. The winter houses are built in the 
forest, that they may be protected by the 
trees, while the summer houses are in the 
cleared lands. The winter house consists 
primarily of a framework of poles, bent to 
form a semi elipsoid, covered with large 
pieces of coarse matting, woven uniformly 
from stalks of the cat tail flag. This mat- 
ting adds to the Oriental appearance of the 
community. There is a smoke hole in the 
middle of the roof of the ordinary single 
house, which has a single fireplace imme- 
diately below this opening. 

Che single house is occupied vy two fam- 
of which lives on one side and the 
other on the opposite side of the fireplace. 
The double proportionately 
greater in size, have two fireplaces, and are 
occupied by three or four families. The 
doorway is at the eastern end of each house, 
that it may admit the first rays of the sun, 
which planet is the principal god of the 
tribe. Should one of the tribe kill a man in 
honorable combat, his doorway must face 
the south. In these winter abodes the 
Muskwaki sleep upon the ground, reclin- 
ing On strips of matting. 

he summer houses consist of logs set 
up in the ground, supporting stringers, the 


Wes, One 


houses are 


sides and roofs being mz:de by slabs of bark, 
fastened with cord, twisted out of the under 
bark. Inside the occupants sleep upon 
platforms, being thus raised to admit a cir- 
culation -of air. In front of each summer 
abode, and about ten feet distant, is always 
erected a large platform, upon which the 
people recline, screened from the sun by a 
sort of brush canopy. ‘This is used as is the 
porch of one of our summer residences. 
lhe houses, both summer and winter, are 
clustered in little groups or villages, each 
of which belongs to a certain clan or gens 

The main object of Professor McGee’s 
trip was to study the fundamental laws of 
the Muskwaki. He appealed to the chief 
functionaries of the tribe for information 
concerning these. To answer his appeal a 
council was called, attended by the reigning 
chief of the tribe, the chief medicine man, 
nine of the old men—the cabinet, so to 
speak—the Professor and his interpreter. 
The procedure in this augtist meeting con- 
sisted principally of silence and smoking, 
the monotony of which was occasionally 
broken by a very deliberate speech on the 
part of one of the dignitaries. The result 
was an announcement that the laws were 
secret. 

Professor McGee says that Muskwaki in 
english means either ‘red earth” or “red 
fox.” The white people commonly and er- 
roneously speak of them as a branch of the 
Sac and Fox tribe. Because of a false im- 
pression the Sac and Fox Indians are al- 
ways grouped together, as though they were 
one tribe. After having been removed to- 
gether to reservations, part in Kansas and 
part in Indian Territory, coldness continued 
to grow between the two tribes. Finally, 
all of the Foxes removed to the present ter- 
ritory of Muskwaki. The Muskwaki reallv 
are the Foxes, although the Sacs remaining 
on the reservations are always called the 
Sac and Fox Indians. 


Thomas Daulton dug into a mound on 
Alfred Pierce’s farm, near Manchester, O.., 
July 2d, and secured a wagon load of 
relics, consisting of arrowheads, hatchets 
and various earthenware articles. He also 
dug up several skeletons of prehistoric 
man. 
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